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DLDSMITH AND HIS “VICAR.” 
4s avail ourselves of the embellishments 
tg edition of the “Vicar of 
id,” recently reissued by Wil- 
and Co., not only to show what 
morecare can accomplish in thus 
g that admirable and justly po- 


"pillar work, but because it has especial in- 


at this moment, when the clever 
ng brought before the public by the 
Union has made every one acquainted 
h its history and the necessities of its 


enevolent but improvident Goldsmith 

well of mankind for what he 

», rather than for what he did. His 

talents could not keep him out of 

fulties,—his solemn meditations could 

snatch him from dissipation. When 
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kindness flew to his relief, the first use he 
made of the aid afforded was to procure a 
bottle of wine! 

Yet this was the man who, in his de- 
lightful fiction, could so finely school the 
thoughtless, and show how even depravity 
might be abated, and a prison rendered 
endurable. It is thus that the good Dr. 
Primrose was employed in the cut given 
above. Careful habits the author thought 
were to be acquired, and he held it to be 
the business of the rulin; powers, to reform 
by admonition, not to destroy by punish- 
ment. “ Then,” said he, “instead of our 
present prisons, which fiad or make men 
guilty, which enclose wretches for the com- 
mission of one crime and return them, if 
returned alive, fitted for the perpetration 
of thousands, we should see, as in other 
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parts of Europe, places of penitence and 
solitude, where the accused might be at- 
tended by such as could give them repent- 
ance, if guilty, or new motives to virtue, 
if innocent.” 

The moralist 
proceeds: — “It 
were to be wish- 
ed, then, that 
power, instead of 
contriving new 
laws to punish 7jj 
vice; instead of |i! 
drawing hard the ; 
cords of society 
till a convulsion , 
come to burst 
them; instead of ji 
cutting away | 
wretches as use- 
less before we 
have tried their 
utility; instead of 
converting cor- 
rection into ven- 
geance—it were : 
to be wished that we tried the restrictive 
arts of government, and made law the pro- 
tector, but not the tyrant of the people. 
We should then find that creatures, whose 
souls are held as dross, only wanted the 
hand of a refiner: we should then find that 
creatures, now stuck up for long tortures, 
lest luxury should feel a momentary pang, 
might, if properly treated, serve to sinew 
the state in times of danger; that as their 
faces are like ours, their hearts are so tou; 
that few minds are so base as that perse- 
verance cannot amend; that a man may see 
his last crime without dying for it; and 
that very little blood will serve to cement 
our security.” 

It moves surprise to see that the author 
who thus calculated on improving hu- 
man nature in the mass, should not, with 
all the powers of his enlarged mind, accu- 
mulate a moderate show of prudence for 
himself. He had a just horror of a prison, 
such as it was then, and such as, with lit- 
tle alteration, we feur it remains. The 
Vicar had expected to find in it nothing 
but “lamentations and various sounds of 
misery;” he found it “filled with riot, 
laughter, and profaneness.” 

The mirth of a prison must inspire hor- 
ror in every well-regulated mind. When 
men become capable of finding enjoyment 
in the punishment to which their vices or 
their follies have doomed them, they have 
— callous, and the finer feelings of 

uman nature are no more. 

The author to whose writings and life 
we have been led to advert could under- 
stand this. He had the virtue to exert his 
“ay to give a valuable lesson, which he 
had but imperfectly refused to practise in 


his own person. The inconsistency we re- 
mark is not peculiar to Goldsmith. Many 
of our able writers were the opposite of 
what a reader might suppose them to be 
from their works 


If this be a matter o 


regret, they are not to be too severely 
censured. To give wholesome counsel 
was something, if they failed to set a good 
examplé; for the former they may be 
raised,—they paid the penalty of the 
atter. 


THE DYING SLAVE. 
BY FRANCIS O’SULLIVAN. 


Peter Mingaree was attacked with one 
of those diseases peculiar and fatal to all 
his countrymen. During several days its 
symptoms were drowsiness and a sluggish 
movement of body, attributed by the dri- 
ver to a sulky fit; and the lash was well 
applied as a summary antidote to the poi- 
sonous effects of sloth, proving its efficacy 
in the first stage of illness. The malad 
however gained upon his constitution, until 
the viper-whip was no longer felt; and he 
had to totter away from his toil, and seek 
a shed upon the verge of the plantation, 
where he sank down exhausted. 

He was one of those fine forms of hu- 
man nature, which, although elastic and 
well proportioned, cannot withstand labour 
and chastisement united. From his eleva- 
ted countenance it was manifest that his 
mind ranged far beyond the limits, by 
which the ignorant or barbarous are cir- 
cumscribed. That he was not a native of 
South Carolina seemed evident from his 
peculiar habits; he having been brought 
into the country at the age of fourteen 
years, in the usual course of felonious 
traffic. During a bondage of twelve years, 
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continual labour neither degraded his mind 
nor dimmed his intelligence, as was evident 
from his excellent knowledge of the lan- 

spoken in the state, and his conver- 
sion to christianity. 

What the feelings of the christian under 
bondage are, no person can comprehend, 
unless linked in the career of slavery. 
Whilst the mental scope is confined to 
that narrow view imparted by superstition 
and ignorance, a man can draw his portion 
like a horse; receive the lash, shrug his 
shoulders, and forget the stroke when the 
convulsion subsides; eat the portion allow- 
ed to maintain his capability of lahour; 
and lie down in happy oblivion of every 
thiag, his own master at least, during the 
hours of repose. But when the light of 
reason breaks upon the soul, under the 
‘dispensations of truth, widely different is 
the feeling. The chattel-man then finds 
himself laden, driven, and whipped by a 
person to whom perhaps he is in every way 
superior; he is roused by the growl com- 
monly shouted to beasts of burthen, and 
must comp-ehend its meaning; and his 
mind is fettered similarly to his body, a 
suffering without the comprehension of 
mere instinct, but more poignant to him 
than his bodily labour. 

Like all persons on the verge of acon 
Mingaree was not aware of his approach- 
ing end; but he felt intense pain arising 
from great weakness of body. No person 
stood within hearing of him, nor did any 
dare leave his occupation to afford the 

oung man assistance. As he became 
ble, his soul burst from its bondage, was 
endued with supernatural strength, and 
triumphed over that state to which an in- 
buman system had reduced him. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, at intervals, when 
the abating pain allowed him the use of 
reason—“and this is freedom at length— 
ah! I know it—I scent in it the fragrance 
of my native groves in their bloom, and I 
see in my mind the wide-stretched plains 
over which I bounded in early days. Wel- 
come back again to my soul, those trans- 
ports of liberty, though in the midst of 
sickness; and let me never, gracious God! 
recover to the horrors of slavery! 

“What a man to live—what a being to 
contain a soul! Oh! were it not fur my 
good faith, I could not believe this a body 
t to contain a soul—my back all flayed, 
away to the bones, my loins shrunk up 
from the tackle of draught, and my frame 
enervated from excessive toil. No wonder 
that the low miscreants of this state con- 
sider us devoid of immortal spirit, when 
we are mangled in this manner. 

“Does this blood, trickling from our 
shoulders and back, mingle with the ground 
in vain; or can its steaming incense reach 
the throne of an avenging God! Yea, it 
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will in due time, and slavery will extirpate 
itself from this land. 

“But it is principally my own nation's 
fault, from the time that they are bribed 
to aid the man-stealer, to the moment they 
flog us here, dealing more harshly than the 
white man to us. Could they not long 
since have prevented it at home? Yes, 
but there are the white man’s gold and sil- 
ver presents, and there is the sloth of my 
countrymen. 

“ Now, I feel that I have a spirit within, 
and it prompts me to death, that it may 
reguin its liberty; and that my body may 
seek repose, where the whip can no longer 
bite, nor the shackle gnaw my vitals! 

“ Beautiful is liberty, even in the icy arms 
of death! and let him who boasts of his 
superiority over the slave, enjoy that life 
so dreadful to me and my people. 

“T shall go home aguin to my own land, 
where my spirit shall mingle with the 
brave—no; for now I am a new man, and 
have a home in that blue sky, far from the 
slavery of human life.” 

Whilst he thus spoke alone, he was mis- 
sed by the driver, one descended from his 
nation but born in America, whose pros- 
pect of freedom lay in the unmeasured seve - 
rity exercised towards the slaves. Long did 
this mercenary wretch seek him from place 
to place, growing more angry, and venting 
his indignation louder at each disappoint- 
ment, until at last, labouring under frantic 
madness, he entered the shed where Min- 
en lay stretched. It was evident that 

«© overheard part of the sick man’s ex- 
pressions by his subsequent remarks. The 
slave's condition at first excited pitiless 
wonder in the driver’s mind, who stood and 
strained his eye-balls, with open mouth; 
but that malicious principle, miscalled 
“duty,” triumphing over every other con- 
sideration, the whip was raised and flou- 
rished— 

“No, no,” cried the slave—“no! you 
need not strike, for I cannot feel it—lI 
have no feeling for the lash, though my 
back is very sore indeed.” 

“ We will try,” croaked the driver, in- 
flicting a severe cut upon’his lacerated 
shoulders, 

“I don’t feel it any longer,” said the slave 
faintly, as he star his torehead upon his 
bent arm. 

“ You feel that, perhaps,” and several cuts 
followed in succession; whilst the driver 
hissed through his large white teeth, “that 
—that—or that.” 

“T feel none,” returned the slave, his 
motionless body proving the assertion. 

“ You are able to speak well enough, and 
all about things not concerning you; and 
it is better to be flogged for it than done 
worse to, I can tell you—and you can't 
feel—eh ?” 
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The tears now appeared in the slave’s 
eyes, and he strove to conceal his emotion; 
but a sudden convulsion stopped their 
course, and made him extremely languid. 

“Why do you cry, if you don’t feel?” 
asked the driver, looking down close to 
Mingaree’s half-concealed face. 

“Tery,” returned the latter, when the 
convulsion abated, ‘‘ for certain reasons 
that torment me in sickness—reasons that 
I never thought of when well. There are 
things which seem nothing in health, that 
are magnified to a man in a weakly state— 
these are the tender feelings that now afflict 
me. I forget all about my manhood, my 
strength, my slavery, the cruelty of my 
masters, and the miseries of my lot—the 
are all passed away from my memory with 
my declining strength; but I think of 
home, of my father, and of my nation, be- 
cause I should bave been a chieftain. And 
whilst the man-stealer deprived me of my 
nation, the loss of which I could always 
well endure, he never remembered that my 
domestic endearments were as precious as 
his, and that I had ties which it was the 
utmest strain of cruelty to rent asunder.” 

The last words were uttered in so des- 
pairing a tone, that the driver was’ moved 
to pity. The whip relaxed in his grasp, 
and he gazed tenderly un the poor fellow, 
whilst for a short while the purest sympa- 
thy moved his hitherto relentless bosom. 

“Mingaree,” suid the driver, “I did not 
think you were so bad.” 

Another convulsion attacked the young 
man, and a wave of the hand showed on 
his part that the words were understood, 
without the capability of making answer. 

“T did not think you were so bad, or I 
would not have whipped you. Lazy men 
must be flogged, but I did not know you 
were sick when I struck you.” 

The slave sprang up in a leaning posture, 
and on a sudden seemed endowed with his 
natural power of body. He leant upon 
his left elbow, his right hand extended 
outwards, and his breast heaving high. 
His eyes were fuller than their usual size, 
and a bright red speck flashed distinctly in 
each. The driver stepped backwards a 
full pace, at this sudden movement; and 
though the fear of being attacked was up- 
permost, he observed silence. 

“You know the king of the Three Na- 
tions?” stammered the slave, in his native 
language, swooning backwards, but jerking 
himself nervously into an erect posture 
again. 

“T heard of him,” answered the driver 
tremulously. 

“T am he—he—” muttered Mingaree, 
tottering upon his elbow, and vainly en- 
deavouring to keep himself steady. 

The driver’s pr sr was fixed on the 
slave. 
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“Ah!” he cried almost inaudibly, as he 
turned his glazing eyes from the driver, 
“it is all a dream——all——I thought 
I was at——ho—me——.” 

Mingaree’s head now reclined backwards 
again, his eyes lost their action, and his 
breathing became suspended. A violent 
expansion of the breast gave him uncon- 
scious strength, and suspended him in his 
falling attitude; when he opened both 
hands, clenched them again, sighed out the 
swelling of his bosom, and dropped sud- 
denly on his back. 

“God of my people!” exclaimed the 
driver, “there—the son of the brother of 
my father—avenge his death !” 

Dropping the whip, he fled from the 
plantation, and was not seen any more 
alive; but the deformed figure of a man, 
found in one of the streams about four 
months afterwards, was recognised by the 
clothes as the body of the slave-driver. 





LONDON AS IT IS TO BE. 


Vast as the changes which have been 
made in our ancient city since the return 
of peace, improvements still more extraor- 
dinary are likely to be witnessed in the 
course of the next few years. Every one 
already understands this from the nume- 
rous railway termini which are to be esta- 
blished, but comparatively few have yet 
heard of a truly gigantic undertakin 
which is about to be brought forward, sat 
which, mirabile dictu, will connect them all. 

The London Railway, from a private and 
confidential announcement of its objects, 
which we have seen, promises to dv this, 
and besides communicate with the docks 
on both sides of the river. The new roads 
are to pass through some of the principal 
streets. ‘The main trunk will encircle the 
metropolis; it will commence at the back 
of the Euston-square station, make a 
curve into Tottenham-court-road, where 
it will receive a branch from the Great 
Western; poe directly down this 
street it will pass at the back of St. Giles’s 
Church into the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden Market, over Waterloo Bridge, 
where it receives the South Western Rail- 
way, and inclining to the East, it will be 
joined by the Brighton and South Eastern 
lines at Union-street. It then crosses 
Southwark Bridge, on the north side of 
which there will be a grand depét for the 
accommodation of the many wholesale 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood: 
passing to the right through Cannon- 
street and King William-street, it will be 
joined by the Blackwall Railway near 
Fenchurch-strect, to which station there 
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will be also branches fram the London and 
Saint Katherine’s Docks; proceeding 
through Lime-street, St. Mary Axe, and 


running parallel with and at the back of 


Bishopsgate-street, it crosses Shoreditch 
at the Eastern Counties Station, and pas- 
sing through Hoxton, up the City-road 
and Pentonville, it will receive the London 
and York and the Direct Manchester lines 
at King’s Cross, and complete the circle 
through the New Road to the Birmingham 
Railway. 

These great designs are to be accom- 
plished not only without detriment to the 
thoroughfares through which the rail is to 
pass, but it is announced they will posi- 
tively embellish them. 

e plan of construction will be, to car- 
the railway upon viaducts supported 
by columns, forming a series of colonnades 
(similar to those of the Opera House and 
the Quadrant, in London, and the Palais 
Royal and the Rue Rivoli, at Paris), which, 
carried along the sides of the streets 
through which the line passes, will not 
only be objects of the highest architectural 
beauty, vastly improving the aspect of the 
streets; but, the streets being sheltered 
from the weather, will prove, in a climate 
so variable as that of London, places of 
great public resort, by which means the 
value of the shops and houses along the 
line will be very greatly increased. 

It is expected by the projectors greatly 
toimprove the value of dock property; and 
the two bridges which it is to cross, Water- 
loo and Southwark, will decidedly gain 
immensely by the change, as each will be 
rendered a covered way without expense 
to the proprietors. : 

It will produce an important change in 
the whole aspect of the metropolis, not 
only by the architectural additions, but by 
its effects on the traffic. Cheap as omni- 
bus travelling is at present, it will be left 
far behind by the means of conveyance 
offered by this scheme. Threepence, we 
are told, is to be the charge to any of the 
stations. For that sum a passenger will 
be carried from the Bank to the Great 
Western station at Paddington in from 
five to ten minutes. This will necessarily 
abate the demand for cabs and omnibuses, 
aud almost clear the streets of pedestrians, 
as all who have business to attend to, 
however humble their condition, will, it 
may be presumed, ride. Where time is of 
any value, under such circumstances, the 
poor man cannot affurd to walk. 

The principal inhabitants of the main 
atreets comprehended in the plan are fa- 
vourable to its adoption, To the specu- 
lator it offers a large profit on his capital. 
The total expense is estimated at five mil- 
ions; and the calculations made give on 
that sum a profit of thirteen and a half 
per cent. . 
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PERSIAN TRADITIONS AND 
CUSTOMS. 

The rapid spread of knowledge in 
Europe causes us to look with surprise at 
the slow progress made in the east. A 
Mr. Holmes, who lately visited Persia, de- 
scribes the people of that celebrated coun- 
try, at least some of their most influential 
men, to be as arrogant as ever, but as igno- 
rant and as superstitious as they were two 
centuries ago. 

When Phillip Crucius and Otton Brug- 
m+n, ambassadors from the duke of Ho!- 
stein, visited Persia about the year 1639, 
in the account drawn up of their travels, 
by their secretary, Adam Olearius, we 
read :— 

“They have very strange and extrava- 
gant opinions concerning the creation of the 
world, the first man, the stories of the 
bible, the last judgment and eternal life. 
They affirm, among other things, that. at 
the beginning, God made seven hells, 
and as many paradises, but that to the 
foresaid number there was an eighth para- 
dise added, upon the following occasion. 
Ath, king of Persia, and grandfather of 
Nimroth, one of the most fowerful princes 
of his time, grew so vain-glorious and 
proud, that he would be respected as a 
god; and to the end there should not 
anything of magnificence be wanting, he 
laid out several millions of gold, in build- 
ing the noblest and most sumptuous palace 
that the wit and art of man could imagine, 
which was to serve him for a paradise. 
But the king being upon his way to go and 
see it, and take possession thereof, there 
rose up such a thick mist, which so covered 
the house and gardens that were about it, 
that it seemed to have vanished, so that it 
could never yet be found; and that this is 
the eighth paradise, which God hath joined 
to the other seven.” 

The ambassadors were also entertained 
with the following stories :— 

“Schich Sofi, being yet very young, and 
going to see Schich Sahadi, who was a great 
saint, and a very wise man, and lived in the 
village of Sahedan, in the province of Kilan, 
he there took particular notice of the pains 
the inhabitants were at in weeding their 
grounds, and moved to compassion thereat, 
he commanded the weeds not to pester the 
earth any longer. He was immediately 
obeyed. But Schich Sahadi observing it, 
said to him; ‘I see, son, what thou art 
able to do; but thou art to consider, that 
if thou ease these peasants of the employ- 
ment wherein they spend their time, they 
will be lost through idleness.’ Schich-Sofi 
thought this so excellent a consideration, 
that he presently resolved to serve that 
holy man, with whom he continued seven 
years, and learnt of Sahadi many noble 
things. It is upon this account, as they 
affirm, that the said village, to this day, 
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enjoys an absolute and perpetual privilege 
ani exemption. They relate also that 

Tamberlane, whom they call Temurleng, 

desirous to see Schich-Sofi, and to be 

assured whether his sanctity was answera- 

ble to the great reputation he had ac- 

quired all over the east, resolved to give 

him a visit; and to have an evident demon- 

stration of the truth of his doctrine, he 

bethought himself to make a trial of it, 

with a resolution to rest satisfied, as to his 

sanctity. if he behaved himself in three 
things as he expected he should; to wit, 1. 

If hecame not out to meet him: 2. If he 
entertained him with rice, boiled, not in 
sheep's milk, but that of wild goats: and 3. 
If the poison he would order to be given 
him, should not kill him. Hereupon 
Tamberlane being come to Schamasbu, 
where Sofi then lived, went straight to his 
chamber. Sofi saw him well enough com- 
ing, but would not go to meet him, till 
Tamberlane had set foot within his cham- 
ber: then Sofi rose up, and said to him, ‘I 
know well enough what respect is due to the 
king, but it was your pleasure I should not 
meet you. I humbly crave your pardon. 
*Tis a trial you were pleased to make of 
me.’ This compliment passed, he made 
Tamberlane sit down, opposite to the door, 
and caused to come of the neighbouring 
forest a great many wild goats, which were 
milked in Tamberlane’s presence. At last 
Sofi perceiving they were going to give him 
poison, called for a clean shirt, which he 
put on, and having drunk the poison, he 
fell dancing round the room, according to 
the manner of the Schichs, and continued 
that exercise so long, till such time as hav- 
ing put himself into a sweat all over the 
body, be took off the shirt, out of which he 
wrung the sweat, which the poison had 
made of a green colour, and having put it 
into a glass, presented it to Tamberlane, to 
satisfy him that it had done him no harm. 
That thereupon Tamberlane made no fur- 
ther doubt of the truth of Sofi’s doctrine; 
that he bestowed on him several villages 
near Ardebil, and made him a present of a 
great number of Turks, whom he was to 
instruct in his religion.” 

Mr. Holmes presents us with something 
as good. 

* During the course of our stroll we 
came upon a green, where were some cu- 
riously carved stones and brickwork rising 
above the turf, apparently the tops of 
arches. We were informed by our guide that 
a spell-bound treasure was concealed in 
these vaults until last year, when an In- 
dian dervish arrived, who, having per- 
formed some incantations and broken the 
charm, entered the place, and found seve- 
ral pans full of gold coins, which he carried 
off. ‘The hole by which he made his en- 
trance was pointed out, but it was tov 
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much choked with rubbish to admit of our 
doing the same. There is much treasure 
buried in Persia, as the custom prevails so 
universally among the wealthy; but a su- 
perstitious dread prevents people from 
searching for it, as they affirm thata finder 
of hidden gold is never prosperous.” 

He then gives a legend of the building of 
Semnoon, by the sons of Noah, Shem and 
Ham, who are here called Sin and Lam. 
Semnoon was erected in the neighbourhood 
of the Guebres, worshippers of fire. The 
story runs thus:— 

*““When Semnoon was built, the water 
with which it was supplied flowed from 
the city of the Guebres, who one day 
turned the stream and cut off the supplies. 
Sin and Lam seeing their town about to 
verish for want of water, repaired to Dzed- 
jin, and entreated the chiefs of that place 
to allow the stream to return to its old 
channel: this they at first refused, but 
finally made an agreement, that on the 
payment of a sum equal to a thousand 
toumauns, the water should be allowed to 
fluw into the city as long as life remained 
in the head of a fly, which was to be cut 
off and thrown into a basin of water. This 
was done; but to the utter astonishment 
of the Guebres, the head retained life 
during thirteen days; which so exasperated 
them against Sin and Lam, whom they now 
perceived to be men of God, they sent 
an armed party to Semnoon to make them 

risoners. Meanwhile the sons of Noah 

ad received intelligence of their designs, 
and fled. The first village they halted at 
was called Shah-deerron, where having 
rested awhile, they continued their flight, 
strictly enjoining the inhabitants not to 
tell their pursuers the direction they had 
taken. Shortly afterwards the Guebres 
arrived, and inquired where they had gone. 
The villagers did not mention the direction 
in words, but treacherously indicated it b 
turning their heads over their right shoul- 
ders, in which position they became im- 
moveably fixed; and since then all their 
descendants have been born with a twist 
in the neck, towards the right shoulder. 
The fugitives next arrived at a place called 
Giorvenon, on quitting which they left the 
same injunctions as before. On the arrival 
of the pursuers, however, the people point- 
ed out the direction of their flight by 
stretching their chins straightforward. An 
awful peal of thunder marked the divine 
displeasure, and the inhabitants of Gior- 
venon found themselves unable to bring 
their heads back to their proper position; 
and the curse likewise descended to their 
posterity, who have since been remarkable 
for Jong and projecting chins. After ® 
long chase the Guebres overtook the pro- 
phets at the foot of a steep hill, up which 
they galloped into a small plain, where, to 
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the astonishment and disappointment of 
their pursuers, the earth opened and closed 
over them. It was now evening, and the 
Guebres placing a small a of stones 
over the spot where the sons of Noah had 
disappeared, retired for the night. Early 
the next morning, the Guebres repaired 
thither with the intention of digging out 
the naga but to their confusion they 
found the whole plain covered with similar 
heaps of stones, so that all their endea- 
ywurs to find the original pile were com- 

ly baffled, and they returned to Dzed- 
jin disappointed. There is now a small 
mosque, said to cover the exact spot where 
Sin and Lam sank into the ground, which 
is called Seracheh, to which people resort 
to pray, and make vows; and close by is 
an almost perpendicular rock, where, I was 
informed, are to be seen the marks of the 
feet of the horses ridden by the Guebres.” 

With ignorance like this no good go- 
vernment, no just notions of duty and mo- 
tality, can be expected. How the mind can 
be warped by want of proper training is 
mournfully exemplified in the anecdote 
which follows :— 

“ Just before sunset, while taking a con- 
stitutional turn in the garden, we heard 
the report of a cannon in the adjoining 

rd; but as it was the season of the Mo- 
arrem, and guns were being continually 
discharged in diffi:rent parts of the town, 
we took no notice of the circumstance, and 
continued our walk. A few minutes after- 
wards, Suleiman Khan, with his two 
sons and some attendants, entered the gar- 
den. He came towards us half peor | 
and half pretending to be angry, thoug 
evidently delighted, and exclaiming ‘Look 
here! What shall I do? This Jansiz 
Khan (pointing to his eldest son, a lad of 
about seventeen years of age), this Jansiz 
Khan has been blowing away a Toorcoman 
from a gun, without consulting me, or in 
any way having my permission. What 
shall Ido? Vai! Vai!’ There were smiles 
on all the surrounding faces, and the Khan 
himself could, with difficulty, refrain from 
laughing; we, therefore, supposed that a 
joke was meant to be practised upon us, and 
Teen to laugh likewise. Their repeated 
assurances of the fact, however, soon made 
usunderstand that there was small matter 
for joking, but that a human being had 
been massacred by a boy, without warrant 
orauthority. *By Allah! By your heads, 
it is so!’ said the Khan; ‘go and see.’ 
We went and there lay the remains of the 
unfortunate wretch, a bloody and sickening 
spectacle.” 

The sufferer, it should be remembered, 
was « wretched offender, who deserved to 
be brought to cundign punishment; but 
how striking is the contrast between the de- 
corum and even the humanity of an exe- 
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cution in this part of the globe, com 

with the levity of the sovereign, and the 
brutality of his son. What mental de- 
pravity is manifested when a human being 
may be destroyed for the amusement of a 
mischievous boy, and scarcely produce a 
reproof from his father. 


CURIOUS OLD CHARTER. 


At a recent meeting of the Archeological 
Institute for Great Britain aud Ireland, an 
interesting paper was read, coatributed by 
Sir F. Madden, “ On the common seal and 
privileges of the men of Alverstoke, Hants.” 
An impression of a seal, two inches and a 
half in diameter, was handed round. The 
seal was executed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the centre is represented in high 
relief an episcopal figure seated, no doubt 
intended for St. Swithin, having a low 
mitre on the head, and holding in the right 
hand a white-headed crosier or pastoral 
staff, and in the left a book, pcobilily of the 
Gospels, the cover of which is studded 
with round bosses. Around the edge of 
the seal is the following inscription in ca- 
pital letters:— “ Sigill. comune hominum 
prioris Sci. Swithuni, de Alwarestoke.” 
(The common seal of the men of the Prior 
of St. Swithin of Alwarestoke.) It would 
hence appear that this was the seal used in 
common by the tenants of the ancient vill 
or manor of Alwarestoke, which will be 
better known by its modern name of Al- 
verstoke. 

A vellum roll, presented to Sir F. Mad- 
den, in 1831, was then examined. It ap- 
pears to have been an agreement or char- 
ter between the convent of St. Swithin, 
Winchester, acting by the prior, Andrew de 
Londonia, by which charter certain privi- 
leges are granted to the men of Alwarestoke. 
Andrew de Londonia, the prior mentioned 
in this chirograph, held the office from 
1256 to 1261 or 1262, within which period 
the deed must have been executed. 

A translation of the charter has been 
forwarded by Mr. Slight, of Portsmouth. 
The importance of the privileges which it 
proposes to guarantee, will surprise some 
readers :— 

“To all christian people to whom a 
knowledge of this present charter shall 
come. Androw, by divine permission, prior 
of the convent of St. Swithin, at Win- 
chester, sends health in the Lord. Know 
ye, that we of our own free will and con- 
sent, have granted, and by this our present 
charter have confirmed to all our men or 
tenants of our manor of Alwardstoake, 
that they and their posterity shall be free 
for ever, as well from fining ur being taxed, 
as also from paying any rental as salt due; 
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and from Chirche set or Kirke-sida-fie 
rere of corn to be paid at the feast of 
aint Michael, and tribute by every tenant 
that holds plough-land, payable to the lord 
of the soil at Christmas, of three hens, a 
capon or cock, and at Easter an hundred 
eggs], and of having their swine taken for 
pannage or sums of money, for the king’s 
service in war or urgent occasions, some- 
times called 'I allagis. And it shall hence- 
forward be lawful for them to make their 
wills, and freely dispose of their goods, and 
their children [by this clause the tenants 
were relieved and made free from the state 
of villainy of the feudallaw]. And they shall 
be free from warrants and suits to the 
courts of the hundreds, save only within 
Alwardstoake. Also, we grant unto them 
all the lands which they now hold, to have 
and to hold to them and their heirs, and 
to whomsoever they shall give or assi 
the same (except to religious men, that is, 
to members of religious comminities), freel 
and without disturbance by lawful inheri- 
tance for ever, so as by such their gift, sale, 
or assignment, there be no impeachment, 
nor hindrance unto us or our church in our 
rights. In consideration of which, this 
our grant and charter, the said tenants 
with one assent and consent have agreed 
to Pay unto us, and our successors, and to 
our church of Saint Swithin, at Winchester, 
fourpence for each acre with the appurte- 
nances for all the lands of the manor, at 
four times in the year (that is to say), at 
the feast of All Saints one penny, andatthe 
feast of the Purification of our Blessed Lady, 
one penny, and at the feast of the Holy 
Cross, which is in the month of May, one 
penny, and the feast of St. Michael, one 
penny for every acre of land of the said 
manor, to be measured by the pole of 164 
feet. Except always that for al! the land 
which is betwixt the two waters (that is 
to say), from the water-course where the 
mill of the almoner of our church is situ- 
ated, unto that other water-course which 
runneth under the orchards of the parsons 
of Alverstoke, for which the tenants of 
Stoake, Forton, Brockhurst, and Bury, 
shall pay for every acre six pennies yearly 
(that is to say), at every one of the terms 
before mentioned, one poy and a half, 
except a yardlande and a half which is 
betwixt the bounds of the same water- 
courses, for which they shall pay for every 
acre yearly four pennies (that is to say), 
at every one of the term days aforesaid, 
for every acre one penny. And every one 
of the tenants of the said manor, after the 
death of his ancestor, shall give to pay for 
his holding of the land, so much as he pays 
yearly for rent. Moreover, we have grant- 
ed to our said tenants, that the first coming 
of us or of our steward, to hold a court 
a‘ter the feast day of *aint Michael, they 
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choose three of the most efficient and dis. 
creet men aneng them, of the said manor, 
whom they shall present to us or our ste- 
ward, to the end we may makechoice of one 
of them, to be our boroughreeve or bailiff 
for the year, and that yd being ended, 
they shall choose and present, out of 
which in likewise we or our steward 
may appoint one to be our bailiff, who 
shall take the oath on the Holy Evan- 
gelists, that he shall faithfully Jevy and 
size all manorial suits, escheats, and 
forfeitures, as well great as small, and pre- 
sent the same to us at our next coming, or 
to our steward, without concealment of 
any. To the end, according to the law of 
the land, they may be taxed, in such sort 
notwithstanding as the duties and profits 
thereof arising, be always preserved and 
reserved to ourselves and our church. And 
it is further agreed betwixt us and our 
said tenants, that all manner of controver- 
sies and pleadings shall be pleaded and 
tried without delay, in the court of Alver- 
stoake, either before us, or in the presence 
of our steward, without any suing out of 
the king’s write; so as the same be done 
according to the laws and customs of this 
realm of Engiand, according to such course 
as freeholders of the shire do observe, so 
shall every one recover his right in our 
court and not otherwise, unless he find 
that justice be not rightly ministered unto 
him; nevertheless they shall appear when 
summoned before the king's justice of the 
assize, thereto to answer as they were wont 
to do. In witness thereof to the present 
charter, intended like a fine, to that part 
which remaineth with the tenants of Al- 
wardstoake, we have affixed the seal of our 
conventual church, and to the ere x 
indented which remaineth in our church of 
St. Thomas of Forton, Richard Bishopp, 
Henry, son of Pranet Robert Bishopp, 
Robert, son of Arnold and John Pennie, 
for and in the names of all the rest of the 
tenants of the whole manor, with one as- 
sent and consent have set all their seals.” 





THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Important changes in the government 
of Ceylon are in contemplation, and Mr. 
J. E. Tennent, now Sir James, is going out 
to carry them into effect. His attention 
has long been directed to eastern affairs, 
and his experience and general intelligence 
promise a happy result to his labours. 

Ceylon is an important dependency, its 
soil is fertile, and its history interesting. 
Its inhabitants believe their island to have 
been governed by a long line of indepen- 
dent sovereigns, beginning with Wijeya, 
who reigned 543 years before the birth of 
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car Saviour; and only ending with Wick- 
rama Singha, who was deposed by the 
English in the year of grace 1815. It 
comprehended a hundred and seventy 
. The chronicles of the natives 
tell that about six centuries before Christ 
there reigned in Wango (now Bengal) one 
inghabahic, so called because he was 
believed to have descended from a lion. 
He had two sons, and Wijeya was one of 
them. He was but of indifferent character, 
was in fact a bandit, whose atrocities were 
such that the people demanded his punish- 
ment. The king, unable to protect him 
from the storm of indignation which he 
had raised, sent him away with seven hun- 
dred followers to seek his fortune. The 
exile put to sea, and passed over to Cey- 
lon. Having fallen in love with a native 
princess, Kuwani, he obtained her hand, 
and through her an introduction to the 
kings of the island. At a royal wedding, 
which was solemnised with great pomp, 
the influence of his wife caused him and 
his followers to be numbered among the 
guests. In the midst of the festivity, when 
the other guests were overcome with 
liquor, Wijeya and his companions drew 
their concealed weapons, and rid them- 
selves of all who might oppose their schemes 
ofaggrandisement. The remaining princes 
were compelled or persuaded to submit. 

Wijeya, we are told, began to reign in 
543, the last year of the deified Gauta 
Buddha, the far-famed author of Buddha- 
ism. By some writers, however, this fa- 
mous person is said to have flourished a 
thousand years before. Under the suc- 
cessors of Wijeya, Ceylon is said to have 
reached a state of great opulence and 
splendour. The accounts of all countries 
in very ancient times present more of the 
marvellous than can easily be received as 
consistent with truth, much less with pro- 
bability. One account of it, as it existed 
eight centuries ago, tells: “This magnifi- 
cent city is refulgent from the numerous 
temples and palaces, whose golden pinna- 
cles glitter in the sky. The sides of its 
streets are strewed with black sand, whilst 
the middle is sprinkled with white; the 
are spanned by arches of bending wood, 
bearing flags of gold and silver; whilst 
vessels of the same metals, containing 
flowers, are observed on either side. In 
niches placed for the purpose are statues 
holding lamps.” 

It seems, however, nearly certain that 
Ceylon was deemed by several races of 
men worth fighting for. The Portuguese 
arrived there under Almeida, in 1505, 
but during a century and a half could not 
subdue one quarter of the island: if they 
held some of the fortified places, they had 
no influence over the interior. Their ra- 
pacity, their eagerness to amass the great- 
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est amount of wealth in the shortest given 
time, were fatal to their design of obtain- 
ing permanent possession of the island. 
Driven out by the intrigues and the arms 
of the Dutch, in union with the natives 
(1658), they still left many Portuguese 
settlers, whose descendants are numerous 
enough to require seventy priests as mis- 
sionaries. The Dutch were equally greedy, 
and their dominion no less partial and 
transitory. From 1766 to 1796, they had 
to encounter the English, who, in the lat- 
ter year, annihilated their dominion. The 
native monarchs remained; to them the 
interior was still subject; but they had 
lost their ancient valour, and consequently 
their power. In 1815, Wickrama Singha 
was dethroned and carried away ‘to the 
continent, where he survived his disgrace 
nearly twenty years. From that time the 
island has been ours; and of late years, 
an impulse has been given to its prosperity, 
unexampled in the time of its most glorious 
monarchs. The population may not be 
one-fourth of its ancient amount, but it is 
double what it was in 1815, and is proceed- 
ing at a still more rapid ratio. Forests 
are disappearing; roads are opened from 
one extremity to the other; bridges are 
thrown over sorre of the rivers, and regular 
ferries provided for others; while agricul- 
tural produce and commercial enterprise 
are more than coin since the termi- 
nation of the war. Railways and other 
improvements will soon be extended to this 
important island. A new and memorable 
era is about to open on its inhabitants, 
which, it may be hoped, will enlighten 
their minds, stimulate their industry, and 
give them a greater share of general and 
individual comfort than was ever enjoyed 
under their former rulers. 


PEARL ISLAND. 
BY FRANCIS O’SULLiVAN. 


Several years ago, by a submarine con- 
vulsion of the earth, there appeared above 
the level of the Indian Ocean a new and 
extensive island. This at first seemed a 

henomenon; and it was not considered 
y the discoverers of a sufficiently perdu- 
rable nature, in order that adventurers 
might proceed with confidence to settle 
therein. Like similar volvanic eruptions, 
its surface became very fertile, and pro- 
duced spontaneously many valuable trees 
and herbs; but what rendered it of most 
importance was, that it was dislodged 
from a stratum of pearl shells which lay in 
abundance on one side of the coast. 

The influence of wealth was, in all ages 
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and nations, powerful enough to promote 
enterprise and dispel fear; and accord- 
ingly the canoes of two insular potentates 
traded to this land of riches, and surprised 
their respective countries with the valu- 
able cargoes brought home. The stabilit 
of the new land was no longer questioned, 
and a speculation arose in the minds of 
the more powerfal traders to send a colony 
thither. The less wealthy nation also 
strove to secure the same possession, but 
they were outstripped by their domineer- 
ing neighbour; and they had to learn, in 
silent anger, of the departure from the 
superior kingdom of several tribes, headed 
by the prince, before they had well ad- 
justed their preliminaries. 

Those insular powers long pretended an 
anxiety to contend at war, and not satis- 
fied with indirectly showing such a dispo- 
sition, by mutually returning contemptuous 
replies to each other’s proposals, they 
sometimes vented the reproach of alternate 
cowardice with want of maritime strength. 
The greater nation foresaw suffering con- 
sequent on her victories, and the less was 
certain of being overthrown, at the same 
time that the | Bret knew how unwilling 
the former was to engage. To this truth, 
hidden beneath ambiguous words and 
empty boasting, may be added, that no- 
thing had ever before occurred of suffi- 
cient weight to provoke hostility ; all their 
demonstrations having been of that chi- 
valrous nature which delights in tinsel 
pageantry. The new island speculation 
changed the aspect of affairs, gave rise to 
solid reasonings on the issue of a collision, 
and presented compensation in the event 
of losses caused by combat; and what 
with meetings and resolutions, sham-bat- 
tles and gingerbread soldiers, bustle and 
uncommon strains of eloquence, nothing 
ever seemed likelier than a war. 

Lefoo, the greater monarch, gave orders 
to have a splendid canoe built, in which 
he might go and personally examine the 
precious acquisition to his kingdom. Evil 
report informed Lochoo, the other king, 
that Lefoo was about building a navy, and 
already commenced the pattern ship for 
some fifty, in a grove about two miles from 
the sea-coast, beyond the range of spy or 
foreign inspection. The former sent a 
special ambassador to the latter’s court, 
for an explanation concerning the increase 
and organisation of a canoe navy; and re- 
ceived in answer, that Lefoo was resolved 
to take such steps, towards the security of 
his realm, as council and serene personal 
knowledge dictated. Lochvo accordingly 
ordered twenty canoes to be laid down at 
once, to be in readiness for, and maintain 
a balance of power with, the other nation; 
but two were only finished at the time, the 
remain!” having been left in skeleton, to 








season by exposure, until it was absolutely 
necessary to fit out a navy. 

During the canoe-building, war seemed 
unavoidable, whilst many belligerent signs 
appeared in the heavens. News of insults 
offered by flag to flag were published daily 
in the capitals of both countries; and 
every report calculated to widen the 
breach was magnified to incredibility. But 
it seemed that the speculators in havoc 
overstepped the ardour of their respective 
governments—the worst policy possible 
to themselves, amongst the promoters of 
war—and oy their own furious words and 
reproaches, fought the battles which other- 
wise might have required decision by the 
sword. 

Lefoo called a council, and explained to 
them concisely what his feelings were, 
with regard to the new island, in a long 
speech, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“We are,” said the monarch, “a great 
peor a commercial people, and a war- 

ike barons Our greatness requires no 
roof, since we are mentioned by the sub- 
ime barbarians far away beyond the set- 
ting sun; our commerce is very extensive, 
for we can get anything from other great 
people, by passing our words in payment, 
until it suits ourselves to pay; and our 
courage is manifest, since none dares to 
fight against us. We must learn to be 
very peaceful, and avoid war, which only 
gives good-for-nothing states an opportu- 
nity of weakening us. We are now s 
wealthy nation, and as we are so, we pray 
you, our beloved subjects, not to be too se- 
vere on our poorer neighbours. For the 
sake of peace, and out of humane pity, we 
must tolerate our weaklier brother Lo- 
choo’s people to traffic with the new is- 
landers; but we shall the power, control, 
and sovereignty thereof, ourselves firmly 
retain.” 

This met with the approbation of his 
council; but the common people, who 
raged for war, said it was too mild, and 
that if the nation should suffer subse- 
quently, it was deservedly so, on account 
of such whining toleration. The council, 
however, stood firmly to the king's opi- 
nion, and forwarded the substance of the 
above harangue to Lochoo’s minister, to 
be publicly made known in his kingdom. 
The speech was carefully altered in many 
places, and several words, not so danger- 
ous to be spoken as committed to writing, 
were suppressed, whilst other sentences 
were changed from a positive to a neutral 
force. 

Lochoo assembled his council to delibe- 
rate upon what course should be adopted, 
on the receipt of this speech. When he 
read it all, previous to asking their res- 
pective opinions, he explained what he 
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jearned by bribery from Lefoo's servants— 
how the Ae iers was modified to gratify 
their ears, and that the burthen of it, when 
first delivered, was poverty, distress, and 
inability, making what was then tendered 
an act of charity. 

The council grew indignant, and without 
coming to a poll, declared that nothing 
less than one-half of the new island would 
satisfy them ; and that the line dividing 
the land should exactly divide the pearl- 
coast into two equal sections. It was fi- 
nally resolved that Lefoo’s bequest should 
be rejected, without returning an answer; 
and that if he would not surrender to their 
terms, at the time named for surveying the 
jsland, war should be declared. 

The flood of hostility subsided by de- 

, in consequence of some difficulties 
about the surveying department; but the 
tide almost came to flood, through a tri- 
fling accident, in the mean time. Lefoo's 
youngest son, a boy abc ut twelve years 
old, was amusing himself, sailing small 
boats in a pond; and in order to carry out 
his fun, he named the little crafts after the 

t’ canoes belonging to Lochoo, and 
ted them with stones until he sank 
them. This typical bent of the childish 
warrior’s mind was soon narrated to Lo- 
choo’s boy, who, about the same age, per- 
formed a similar feat. War filled every 
one’s veins—the rage for carnage seemed 
a contagion; but something again of a 
calculating nature averted the curse, and 
the persons who were most eager to see 
the blood of fellow-subjects spilled, had to 
content themselves by observing—* [t will 
do very well for the present, but things 
will change when those lads come to their 
maturity.” 

At length, by friendly interposition on 
the part of a distant meddling power, the 
matter was left to ministerial adjustment. 
‘The most judicious councillors were se- 
lected in both nations, and sent from one 
country to the other. The men who 
acted beneath Lochoo’s authority laid 
claim to the new island, on account of its 
being nearer to their coast. This set 
aside the original hulf-claim, and al) dis- 
pute was suspended until the distances 
were measured, that silence indicating 
consent having been observed during the 
time; but when the measurement was fi- 
nished, and when it was discovered that 
the greater distance lay between Pearl Is- 
land and Lefoo's dominions, that monarzh’s 
people insisted on right of possession, by 

iscovery. 

When the canvass fur right by discovery 
was admitted on both sides, a lengthened 
investigation took place, aided by reference 
to the journals of their great nautical men. 
It would appear that the new island was 
discovered cs one'of Lefoo's sailors, from 
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the flag at the staff head, on 9 particular 
day, at a certain hour; but proof was also 
amply given that the island was seen on 
the same day and hour, by a sailor sitting 
upon the deck of Lochoo’s principal canoe. 
This circumstance decided the matter in 
favour of the latter king, when the council 
of the former, acting under Lefoo’s whisper, 
said that priority of discovery did not con- 
stitute right of possession. 

After many other attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, during which eloquence was exhausted, 
and justice pleaded in vain, it was resolved 
to postpone the adjustment for the space 
of ten years. It was evident that both 
na‘ions were reckless then of coming to an 
agreement, because both wished to possess 
the entire island; whereas by letting the 
matter drop for some time, many difficulties 
would remove themselves, and a sense of 
equal division would appear reasonable. 
Lefoo unquestionably remained the nomi- 
nal lord of the soil until then, and it was 
dreaded by Lochoo’s subjects, that time 
may add another weight to his demand, 
should Leefo not be occasionally reminded 
that his guardianship was limited. 

Lefoo signified to his son, the viceroy, 
that he was about to visit Pearl Island, and 
appointed the exact moment at which he 
would arrive. The prince made every pre- 
paration to receive his royal father, and 
put his household in order. Notwith- 
standing the recent establishment of the 
colony, very little was wanting to render 
the reception and entertainment equal to 
what might be expected in the mother 
country. The colonists were alive to the 
happiness of being smiled on by their pa- 
ternal monarch, and they looked forward 
to his arrival with intense anxiety. 

The royal canoe was fitted out magnifi- 
cently—canopied with superb hangings, 
and decorated with various flags and in- 
signia, His majesty embarked with the 
usual pomp and ceremony, whilst petitions 

were loudly ejaculated for his safe return. 
He was attended on his cruise by a select 
few councillors and some members of his 
court, and a strong military escort followed 
in three handsome barges. They set out 
early in the morning, and expected to ar- 
rive at their destination in the course of 
the following day, as the weather was very 
favourable. Nothing happened during the 
night to disappoint their hopes, and at 
day-break they beheld Pearl Island in the 
distant horizon. The paddle-men exerted 
themselves to reach it, by the hour pre- 
viously appointed. As thev drew nearer, 
and it became distinct, the sun rose, and 
gave sublimity to the scene—the rich 
island, as it were, floating in molten gold, 
whilst a silver belt seemed to encircle it, 
along the shore. The king entered his 
state-room, to adjust his apparel; but he 
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was instantly terrified by a loud rustling 
noise, and nearly thrown down with the 
rapid motion of the canoe. A loud scream 
echoed through the air. The monarch 
tottered out in the greatest alarm, and was 
stupid when he saw nothing but the blue 
horizon around. He rubbed his eyes 
doubtingly, but it was evident the island 
had disappeared. and the canoe was hur- 
rying to be engulphed in the abyss caused 
by its submerging. The sea became calm 
again, the canoes pone 4 gently to the spot 
where the island sunk, and there was no 
trace of animal or plant of life to show the 

re-existence of land. Lefoo rent his grey 
ig and would have precipitated himself 
into the sea, but he was restrained from 
violence, and soothed to resignation. And 
where Pearl Island once arose, the richest 
treasure of the vast profound, is now a 
fathomless gulf, rolled over by the darkest 
and smoothest waters in the Indian Ocean. 


ANCIENT SHRINES. 


An ancient shrine had been discovered 
early in the last century. It was sent to 
Dr. Stukely, who gave the following re- 
marks on the one submitted to him, and of 
shrines in general, “ The shrine before 
us is a great curiosity. Few of this kind 
of antiquities escaped the general ravage 
of the dissolution of abbeys. The shrine 
is made of oak, plated over with copper, 
upon which the figures are chased in gold: 
the ground is enamelled with blue; in the 
ridge along the top are three oval crystals 
set transparently; it is 12 inches long, 104 
high, and 4$ broad. Mr. Eayre, of St. 
Neot’s, sent it to me to have my opinion of 
it. It was found in the house of a gentle- 
man of that neighbourhood, who never 
showed it during his lifetime; and who 
possibly might have given us some account 
of the history of it; and at present we 
have no means left of finding it out, but 
by conjecture. This elegant antiquity is 
now (1748) in possession of Sir John 
Cotton, bart. I conceive it came from 
Croyland Abbey. There was an inter- 
course between this abbey and St. Neot’s 
Priory; insomuch that St. Neot’s body was 
carried hence to Croyland Abbey, and en- 
shrined there. These shrines were made 
for receiving reliques of saints, in old 
abbeys, churches, and cathedrals. These 
were carried about in processions on their 
anniversary days; sometimes embellished 
with jewels of inestimable value. Besides 
these portable ones, there were others, 
built of stone, marble, and other materials; 
like that of St. Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey; one now in Chester 
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Cathedral of St. Werburga, whereon the 
episcopal throne is set, adorned with sculp- 
tures of Saxon kings and saints: one of 
St. Thomas de Cantelupe, bishop of Here- 
ford, in that cathedral. These now remain, 
There was one in the church at Burton 
Coggles, Lincolnshire; and of Heckington 
in the same county; and innumerable 
others, destroyed at the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries. The shrine before us, from the 
manner of drawing, and workmanship, I 
conclude to be of Saxon antiquity, and that 
very high; now near 900 years ago, I 
think it gives us the story of the murder 
of the abbot there, and his monks, perpe- 
trated by the barbarous Danes, in the year 
870. Sept. 25, that year, they rushed into 
the church of Croyland, whilst the religious 
were at divine service. Ingulphus, abbot 
of that place, in his history, gives us this 
account. Lord Theodore was then abbot 
of Croyland; who at that time pontifically 
officiated at the high altar, expecting the 
barbarians. King Oskety] cut off his head 
upon the altar. Verus martyr et Christi 
hostia immolatur, says our author; Ministri 
circumstantes omnes capitibus detruncati: 
‘Thus fell the true martyr, and lamb of 
Christ, as a sacrifice on the altar. All the 
assistant ministers were beheaded likewise, 
says he. The two on our shrine are friar 
Elsget the deacon, and friar Savin, the sub- 
deacon. Some days after, when the monks 
that fled returned, they found the body of 
the venerable abbot Theodore beheaded at 
the altar. Above is represented his suc- 
cessor abbot Godric, with the ministers 
about him, putting the deceased abbot into 
his shroud; whilst angels are carrying his 
soul up to heaven. I suppose some part of 
this martyr might be obtained and kept in 
this shrine. 1 observe the famous old se- 
pulchral stone in Peterborough minster 
yard, is exactly of the same shape as our 
shrine. It was set up over the grave of 
the abbot murdered by the same Danes, 
the day after those of Croyland Abbey 
pn Sep. 26. It is carved on the sides 
with the images of our Saviour and the 
apostles. It is now removed into the 
library.” 





March of Cleanliness.—The Association 
for Promoting Cleanliness among the Poor 
has published its first quarter’s report. 
The number of poor persons who have 
bathed and washed their clothes, during 
the quarter, at the Asylum in Glasshouse- 
street, has been 13,422—giving an average 
exceeding 1,000 per week. Of this num- 
ber 6,318 were bathers, and 7,104 washers; 
and the number of articles washed amount- 
ed to 61,595. The number of [rish bathers 
is 3,643, the Scotch 161, the English 2,389, 
the Welsh 52, and the foreign 73. 
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HARLES THE SECOND, HIS WIFE 
¢ AND MISTRESSES. 


It is not the least fortunate circumstance 
in the present condition of England, that 
those startling outrages against morality 
and decorum which were formerly wit- 
nessed at court, are now unknown. The 
country must have been degraded in the 
eyes of foreigners, by such scenes as were 
common in the reign of Charles II. It 
was not the occasional condescending 
freaks in which he indulged that could 
console the nation for the culpable extra- 

ce of “ the good-natured monarch.” 
The satires of the day, which have come 
down to us, give ample evidence of the 
t inspired by his mad dissipation. 
In the school of adversity he had failed to 
learn wisdom. Rochester’s sarcasm, that 


“ He never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,’’ 


was too lenient, for he often spoke as ab- 
surdly as he acted. 

It is possible, however, that had he been 
more happy in the choice of a wife, he 
would have been less enslaved by his fa- 
vourites. That he did not love his royal 

er was known, and this encouraged 

the sordid and the depraved to throw 
temptation in his way. The queen seems 
to have been greatly deficient in attrac- 
tion. We are told, when Catherine first 
arrived in England she was dressed after 
the a age fashion of Portugal, in a 
high boddice, ruff, and farthingale, which 
excited some insolent merriment in her new 
court, and which the king obliged her to 
alter. She had brought with her from 
Lisbon a bevy of Portuguese attendants, of 
whom De Grammont has left us a ludicrous 
description. Six “monsters,” alias, Maids 
of Honour, ruffed and farthingaled like 
their mistress, surrounded her person; they 
were governed by an old duenna, (or guar 
da damas), more hideous than all her dam- 
sels, as stiff as pride and buckram could 
make her, with, we may suppose, double 
solemnity of ruff, and treble expansion 
of farthingale. Besides these, Catherine 
had in her retinue six almoners, a con- 
fessor, a Jewish perfumer, and an officer, 
whose function seems to have puzzled the 
whole court, entitled the “queen's barber.” 
ese foreigners, by their ignorance, bi- 
mg officiousness, caused as much 
confusion as the French attendants of her 
predecessor, Henrietta Maria; and Charles 
#00n followed the example of his father by 
shipping the whole cargo back to their own 
country, and surrounded the queen with 
¢reatures of his own. In the list of her 
new attendants laid before Catherine for 
her approbation, Charles had the effrontery 
to include lady Castlemaine, his acknow- 
ledged mistress. Catherine instantly drew 
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her pen across the name, and when the 
King insisted, she replied haughtily, “ that 
she would return to her own country, ra- 
ther than be forced to such an indignity.” 
Her spirit, however, availed her little : 
Charles, spurred on by the female or who 
governed him, was steady to his cruel pur- 
pose. On one particular occasion, when 
the queen held what we should now call a 
drawing-room at Hampton Court, lady 
Castlemaine was introduced in form by the 
king. Catherine, who did not know her, 
and heard the name imperfectly, received 
her with as much grace and dignity as the 
rest :—but in the next moment, recollecting 
herself, and aware of the public insult 
which had been offered to her, all her pas- 
sions were roused; she started from her 
chair, turned pale as ashes; then red with 
shame and anger; the blood gushed from 
her nose, and she swooned in the arms of 
her women. The court was immediately 
broken up: but Charles, though probably 
touched with some compunction, had been 
persuaded by the S— about his per- 
son, that the queen wished to govern him; 
that his dignity and authority would be 
comprised if he gave up the point; and 
fancied he was imitating his model Louis 
Quatorze, by forcing the queen to acquiesce 
in her own dishonour. Lord Clarendon, 
during this degrading contest between the 
wife and the mistress, had vainly opposed 
the king’s intention; and at length, in 
disgust, absented himself from the court: 
upon which the king wrote to him a letter, 
of which the following is an extract:—* I 
wish I may be unhappy in this world, and 
the world to come, if I fail in the least de- 
gree of what 1 have resolved, which is of 
making my lady Castlemaine of my wife’s 
bed chamber; and whosoever I find use any 
endeavours to hinder this resolution of 
mine, except it be cnly to myself, I will be 
his enemy to the last moment of my life, 
You know how true a friend I have heen 
to a If you will oblige me eternally, 
make this business as easy to me as you 
can, what opinion soever you are of; for I 
am resolved to go through this matter, let 
what will come of it, which again I swear 
before Almighty God: therefore, if you 
desire to have the continuance of my friend- 
ship, meddle no more with this esined, 
except it be to beat down all false and 
scandalous reports, and to facilitate what I 
am sure my honour is so much concerned 
in; and whosoever I find to be my lady 
Castlemaine’s enemy in the matter, I do 
promise, upon my word, 10 be his enemy 
as long as I live.” 

The marquis of Halifax in some degree 
excuses the libertiness in which he indulg- 
ed on the score of constitution, and Hume 
seems disposed to advocate the apology. 
Having known such awful reverses, and 
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been so happily restored to his birthright, 
moderate reflection would have rendered 
him temperate, but throughout his life he 
appears to have been a heartless sensualist. 
The marquis says:— 

“It may be said, that king Charles’s in- 
clinations to love were the effects of health 
and a good constitution, with as little mix- 
ture of the seraphic part as ever man had. 
And though from that foundation men 
often raise their passions, I am apt to think 
his stayed as much as any man’s ever did 
in the lower region. This made him like 
easy mistresses: they were generally re- 
signed to him while he was abroad, with 
an implied bargain. After he was res- 
tored, mistresses were recommended to 
him, which is no small matter in a court, 
and not unworthy the thoughts even of a 
party. A mistress either dexterous in 

erself, or well-instructed by those that are 
so, may be very useful to her friends, nut 
only in the immediate hours of her minis- 
try, but by her influences and insinuations 
at other times. It was resolved generally 
by others whom he should have in his 
arms, as well as whom he should have in 
his councils. Of a man who was so capa- 
ble of choosing, he chose as seldom as any 
man that ever lived. He had more pro- 
perly, at least in the beginning of his time, 
@ good stomach to his mistresses, than any 
at passion for them. His taking them 
rom others was never learnt in a romance, 
and, indeed, fitter for a philosopher than a 
knight-errant. His patience for their frail- 
ties showed him no exact lover. Itisa 
heresy, according to a true lover's creed, 
ever to forgive an infidelity, or the appear- 
ance of it. Love of ease will not do it, 
where the heart is much engaged; but 
where mere nature is the motive, it is pos- 
sible for a man to think righter than the 
common opinion, and to argue that a rival 
taketh away nothing but the heart, and 
leaveth all the rest. In his latter times he 
had no love, but insensible engagements, 
that made it harder than most might ap- 
— to untie them. The politics might 

ave their part; a secret, a commission, a 
confidence in critical things, though it doth 
not give a lease for a precise termn of years, 
yet there may be difficulties in dismissing 
them; there may be no love all the while; 
perhaps, the contrary. He was said to be 
as little constant as they were thought to 
be. Though he had no love, he must have 
some appetite, or else he could not keep 
them for mere ease, or for the love of saun- 
tering. Mistresses are frequently apt to 
be uneasy; they are in all respects craving 
creatures. He had wit enough to suspect, 
and he had wit enough too not to care. 
The ladies got a great deal more than 
would have been allowed to be an equal 
bargain in chancery, for what they did for 
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it. Little inducements at first grew into 
strong reasons by degrees. Men who d 
not consider circumstances, but judge ats 
distance, by a general way of arguing, 
conclude, if a mistress in some cases is not 
immediately turned off, it must needs be 
that the gallant is incurably subjected, 
This will by no means hold in private 
men, much less in princes, who are under 
more entanglements, from which they can- 
not sv easily loosen themselves. His mis- 
tresses were as different in their humours, 
as they were in their looks. They gave 
matter of very different reflections, he 
last (the duchess of Portsmouth) especi- 
ally was quite out of the definition of an 
ordinary mistress; the causes and manner 
of her being first introduced were very dif- 
ferent. A very peculiar distinction was 
spoken of, some extraordinary solemnities 
that might dignify though not sanctify her 
function. Her chamber was the true cabi- 
net council. The king did always by his 
councils, as he did sometimes by his meals; 
he sat down out of form with the queen, 
but he supped below stairs. ‘To have the 
secrets of a king, who happens to have too 
many. is to have a king in chains; he must 
not only not part with her, but he must in 
his own defence dissemble his dislike; the 
less kindness he hath, the more he must 
show. The thing called sauntering, isa 
stronger temptation to princes that it is to 
others. The being gulled with importu- 
nities, pursued from one room to the other 
with asking faces,—the dismal sound of 
unreasonable complaints, and ill-grounded 
pretences,—the deformity of fraud ill-dis- 
guised,—all these would make any man 
run away from them; and | used to think 
it was the motive for making him walk so 
fast. So it was more properly taking sanc- 
tuary. To get into a room where all bu- 
siness was to stay at the door, excepting 
such as he was disposed to admit, must be 
very acceptable to a younger man than he 
was, and less given to his case. He slum- 
bered after dinner, had the noise of the 
company to divert him, without their soli- 
citations to importune him. In those hours 
where he was more unguarded, no doubt 
the cunning men of the court took their 
time to make their observations, and there 
is as little doubt but he made his upon 
them too;—where men had clinks, he 
would see through them as soon as any 
man about him. In short, without endea- 
vouring to find more arguments, he was 
used to it. Men do not care to put off s 
habit, nor do often succeed when they go 
about it. His was not an unthinkingness; 
he did not perhaps think so much of his 
subjects as they might wish, but he was 
far from being wanting to think of him- 
self.” 

The last sentence gives but a sorry eulo- 
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on the monarch of a great country. 
did “think of himself,” and it is to be 
tted that so thinking, he did not con- 
ider that he might lose his head as his 
father had done before him, if he forgot 
what was due to his station. But like the 
wretched Louis XV, he judyed the system 
as then established would last his time, and 
cared not what might happen when he 
should be no more. As in the case of the 
Jsst mentioned sovereign, it lasted while 
he lived. ‘The people had been so 
thoroughly tired of the Puritans and their 
ded reforms, that not even the heart- 
profligacy of Charles, (some instances 
were given in a late number) could produce 
gach a storm as that which hurled his suc- 
cessor from the throne. France and Eng- 
Jand have dearly paid for the vices of their 
rulers. Both nations, if wise, will value 
the examples of propriety now offered by 
those who fill the high places. 


A FORTUNATE ORPHAN. 


On Saturday, the 9th of August 1836, a 
peor woman with a child in arms, not a 
old, called at the house of Mr. Nivison, 
Renee, Burnmouth, parish of Durrisdeer, 
and very modestly craved a lodging for the 
night—a request that was pm and 
charitably granted. The mother herself 


seemed of the age of 30; and her speeeh, 
manners, and appearance, altogether plain- 


ly indicated that her’s was no common 
misery, although obviously of those who 
had seen better days. With gentle fulks 
she was shy, modest, and bashful; but to 
& cottager’s wife, who helped her to _boil- 
ing water to make a cup of tea, she com- 
tunicated the following scanty particulars, 
in the full conviction that the hand of 
death was upon her, and that all her earth- 
ly troubles would cease before the lapse 
of many days. She was a native of Glas- 

yw, and had wealthy relations, who cast 

t off entirely at the age of sixteen, when 
she married a man to whom, right or 
wrong, they had decided objections. To 
her husband she bore two children, and 
after his death, which occurred seventeen 
months before, was delivered of the little 
child she carried in her arms. When the 
gtave closed on nis remains, she was left 
not only without a friend in the world, but 
in such destitute circumstances, that she 
felt compelled, shortly after her confine- 
Ment, to adopt a wandering life, and beg, 
4 she best could, her daily bread— 

“ No a house to put her head in— 
Noa friend tu take her part.” 

On one occasion, after a heavy fall of rain, 
she was permitted to retire to an out-house, 
but could not by entreaty obtain the 
Privilege of warming her own and baby’s 
clothes previous to stretching herself on a 
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straw pallet, where she wept and shivered 
rather than slept. Even in the morning 
her clothes were damp, and a severe attack 
of asthma supervened, which hourly be- 
came more severe. For her first-born chil- 
dren, who were cared for, she said, by a 
friend in Maxwelltown, she felt compara- 
tively little anxiety; but the thought of 
leaving her bi.oy among strangers distressed 
her unceasingly to such a degree that some- 
times she wished, however unnatural the 
feeling might appear, that Providence 
would take it away before herself. This 
was the woman’s statement, made a few 
hours before she breathed her last. On 
Sunday, Miss Nivison inquired of the 
servant girl whether she had seen the 
poor woman, and, on being answered in 
the negative, with the touching addition 
that the child had been heard crying early 
in the morning, instantly repaired to where 
she slept, and found the wanderer dead, 
with the baby behind her, resting on its 
face, and fast asleep. 

The above facts were copied into the 
London and many other prints, and in this 
way attracted the notice of a lady of rank 
and fortune, who employed a friend to cor- 
respond with the editor of the paper in 
which the account first —— with the 
view of eliciting farther information. The 
editor did whatever he could, and in a few 
days, a most respectable female appeared 
in Dumfries, direct from London, for the 
purpose of conveying the child to the resi- 
dence of its future protectress. A letter 
obtained from Mr. Cunningham, jeweller, 
Edinburgh, dissipated every doubt, had 
doubt existed, as to the perfect respecta- 
bility of the agent in London, and with the 
consent of the Kirk Session, she was put 
in possession of a most interesting baby of 
the age of seven or eight months. The 
moment the temporary nurse saw the child, 
she exclaimed, “ How like the infant the 
lady lost; it is its perfect picture; and these 
blue eyes are in themselves pearls beyond 
price.” The generous lady determined from 
the first to adopt the child as her own, if 
certain questions were satisfactorily an- 
swered; and the orphan Scottish lassie, 
should health be granted, will receive a 
first-rate education, become a lady, and 
heiress to independence, if not to fortune, 

Nine years have passed since the above 
striking narrative appeared in the Dum- 
Jries Courier with such happy effect. As 
the benefactress wished at the time that 
her name should be concealed, it would be 
wrong to make a revelation which might 
give her offence; but it could hardly be 
improper if those cognizant of the fact 
were to make known, whether the child 
lives to profit by the benevolence so merci- 
fully extended to her in helpless infancy. 








The Gatherer. 


Relics of Antiquity.—At the late meeting 
of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain, among other curiosities there were 
exhibited: A sacramental linen cloth, 
“worked by Mary Chatfield,” with the 
date 1579 upon it. Mr. Shaw (so well 
known for his publications illustrative of 
the Art of the Middle Ages) exhibited a 
small quarto Prayer-book, the tiniest thing 
for use imaginable, printed by H. Middle- 
ton for Christopher Barker (1574), and 
presented by the lady Elizabeth Tirwitt 
to queen Elizabeth, who is said to have 
worn it by a chain suspended from her 
neck. The fastenings form part of the 
cover, which is of very beautiful enamel 

ilt. The corporation of Winchester ex- 

ibited a Winchester bushel and gallon, 
of brass, of the time of Henry VII, and a 
Winchester pint and half pint (goodly 
measures both, full and capacious) of the 
time of queen Elizabeth, with E. R. and 
the date 1601 upon both of them. Mr. 
Shirley, M.P., exhibited a mayor bowl of 
the fifteenth century, inscribed “In the 
name of the trinite fille the kup and drinke 
to me.” Sir William Heathcote exhibited 
a snuff-grater of lime-tree wood, curiously 
carved in the style of the Dutch work- 
manship of the seventeenth century, with 
the arms of the Commonwealth upon it, 
the imtials R.C. and the date 1660, said 
to have belonged to Richard Cromwell, the 
Protector, who lived at Hursley, the seat 
of the Heathcote family, to whom it was 
sold by the daughters of the deposed Pro- 
tector. 


Dr. Wolff in Persia.—Mr. Holmes, who 
has recently published “Sketches on the 
Shores of the Caspian,” saw Dr. Wolff 
at Tehran, then en route to Bokhara, whom 
he accompanied several miles from the 
ae pn “ He was habited in full canoni- 
cals, with an amazingly old battered white 
hat, and bestrode a mule, which, from his 
extreme timidity when mounted, he in- 
sisted on being led. His extreme simpli- 
city, and utter ignorance of the world, are 
said to have been his best recommendations 
on his journey. The wild people have 
never seen his like before, so wrapped up 
in his own thoughts and speculations, and 
so totally regardless of self. Should he be 
asked for money, he would give it with a 
smile, and would almost express his grati- 
tude. Even the wild Turcomans reve- 
renced him as a holy moollah. 


Mr. William Upcott.— This gentleman, 
the well-known former librarian to the 
London Institution, and zealous literary 
collector, died last week. He had a sort 
of European reputation—the autographs, 
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brought together by him during a long 
course of years, forming one of the most 
valuable collections of the kind existing, 
and a body of reference both to his coun- 
trymen and to the foreigner. 


A Friend to Freedom of the Press.—Mr, 
John Henry Gjoedwad, for predicting the 
fall of acne A in Prussia when the king of 
that country was on a visit to the king of 
Denmark, was sentenced to a fine of 2,000 
rix dollars (about £200.) On default of 

ayment, the governme::t made a seizure 
in Mr. Gjoedwad’s house, and advertised 
his library for sale by «uction on a given 
day. Early in the morning of that day, 
the place of sale was filled to overflowing; 
and the first volume put up was a Danish 
translation of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
—a small pamphlet offered at the price of 
16 skilings, about 9d. Scarcely had the 
biddings reached a few pence more, ere a 
voice Ben the crowd exclaimed, “I bid 
3000 rix-dollars for it” (£300); and an 
elderly gentleman, stepping out, handed 
over the sum in bank notes. The treasury 
agent declared the government demand 
satisfied ; and the sale was abruptly closed, 
amid the plaudits of the spectators. The 
purchaser is a merchant of Copenhagen, 
named Falkenbjerg; and the Society for 
Promoting the Freedom of the Press has 
unanimously elected him an _ honorary 
member,—and sent his diploma, enclosed 
in a box of silver-gilt, by a deputation of 
its body. 


Prices of Wines in the Fifteenth Century. 
—In 1469, two gallons of white wine and 
two gallons of red wine, sent to Lord 
Rivers, cost 2s. 8d, and a hogshead of 
white and red wine, sent to the king (Ed- 
ward IV) cost respectively 1/. 3s, 4d. and 
16s. 8d.; a gallon of Ypocras, oe to the 
king, 2s. ed; and a barrel of Malmsey, 
given to the queen’s receiver, 9s. 


The Tombs of Mozart and Gluck.—The 
last resting-place of these great German 
composers has long been forgotten. Acci- 
dent has just revealed that of Gluck. In 
repairing one of the walls of the village of 

utzleindorf, near Vienna, the workmen 
found, inclined against the base of the wall, 
below the level of the soil, a small tablet 
of grey marble, engraved with the follow- 
ing inscription, in the German tongue and 
Roman characters: —‘“ Here reposes & 
brave German, zealous christian, and faith- 
ful spouse,— Christopher Chevalier de 
Gluck, a great master in the sublime art 
of music. He died on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1787.” The grave of Mozart 
remains to be discovered. 





H. A. Barstall, Printer, 2, Tavistock -street,Strand. 
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